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Obedience  to  Nature’s  Laws  the  Primary  Defence 
Against  Disease. 

An  imaginative  artist  has  depicted  the  course  of  human  life  as  a 
procession  making  its  way  across  a bridge,  extending  over  a wide 
and  seething  flood: 

At  its  broad  portals  a crowd  of  infants  press  closely  upon  one 
another’s  heels,  full  of  life  and  eager  for  the  joy  of  living.  At  once, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  those  near  the  edge  of  the  foot-wav  are 
being  crowded  off  and  fall  into  the  abyss  to  perish  untimely.  The 
rest  rush  on  however,  heedless  of  the  fate  of  their  companions,  as 
they  grow  in  stature  diminishing  steadily  in  numbers,  until  by  the 
time  adult  life  is  reached  a sadly  diminished  proportion  of  the  teem- 
ing multitude  that  first  essayed  to  cross  the  torrent  is  still  holding 
on  its  way,  and  at  last  only  a scattered  remnant  of  tottering  old 
men  and  women  is  left  to  take  a final  plunge  from  the  crumbling 
arch  that  stretches  out  in  ruins  over  the  black  waters.  Is  this  alle- 
gory only  a painter’s  fancy  or  does  it  depict  a reality  which  is  going 
on  daily  before  our  eyes?  Unfortunately  we  must  admit  its  reality. 
To  give  the  exact  figures  which  the  picture  represents  would  not  be 
difficult  but  would  not  add  to  its  impressiveness. 

But  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  this  wholesale  sacrifice  of 
life,  to  which  unfortunately  we  have  become  hardened,  is,  after  all, 
natural.  Is  the  continuance  of  the  human  species  only  to  be  effected 
at  the  loss  of  so  large  a proportion  of  those  who  start  in  the  race, 
or  is  some  huge  mistake  being  perpetrated,  and  would  the  ordinary 
working  out  of  nature’s  plan  carry  on  the  great  mass  of  human 
lives  to  maturity  and  old  age  so  that  the  bridge  of  life  would  still 
be  crowded  when  the  procession  reaches  the  last  span? 

A study  of  vital  statistics  as  preserved  in  civilized  countries  for 
the  past  hundred  years  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that,  so 
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far  at  least  as  the  human  race  is  concerned,  this  wholesale  slaughter 
is  not  a part  of  nature's  plan,  but  is  the  result  of  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  man,  no  longer  protected  as  are  the  lower  animals  by  his  in- 
stincts, to  study  those  laws  of  nature  on  which  t lie  perpetuation  of 
the  race  depends,  and  a failure  to  follow  the  lessons  which  they 
teach. 

The  modern  theories  of  disease  open  up  a wide  domain  of  specula- 
tion as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  prolongation  of  life  and  the  methods 
which  nature  has  devised  to  that  end.  They  spread  before  our  as- 
tonished gaze  the  spectacle  of  a vast  battle  field  on  which  are  ar- 
rayed the  opposing  forces  of  conservation  and  destruction,  that  battle 
field  the  human  body.  The  great  lesson  which  we  have  to  learn  with 
regard  to  this  contest  is  that  so  long  as  the  laws  of  hygiene  are 
strictly  obeyed,  so  long  as  wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
only  wholesome  food  is  used,  so  long  as  pure  water  and  pure  water 
only  is  drunk,  so  long  as  a sufficiency  of  sleep  is  taken  at  regular 
hours,  and  so  long  as  an  adequate  amount  of  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  and  no  more  is  taken,  so  long  as  pure  air  and  pure  air  only 
is  breathed,  so  long  will  the  forces  of  conservation  hold  the  field 
against  the  forces  of  destruction,  and  no  matter  how  deadly  the  latter 
may  be  they  will  not  be  able  to  force  the  citadel  of  life.  Hut  so  soon 
as  in  any  one  particular  these  laws  are  neglected  or  contravened,  the 
forces  of  destruction  will  at  once  get  the  upper  hand  the  mortality 
rates  will  begin  to  swell,  and  the  runners  in  Ihe  race  in  increasing 
numbers  will  fall  into  the  tide  of  eternity. 

As  the  locomotive  lies  on  the  iron  road  an  inert  mass  of  metal 
until  the  heat  generated  in  ils  furnace,  sending  the  live  steam  puls- 
ing into  its  cylinders,  converts  it  into  a thing  of  life  and  hurls  it 
a throbbing  engine  along  the  shining  track,  so  the  human  body  de- 
pends upon  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  its  tissues,  for 
its  motive  powers. 

Not  only  is  air  “the  breath  of  life”  but  pure  air  is  essential  for 
(lie  maintenance  of  human  life  at  its  highest  tension  so  that  the  sys- 
tem shall  be  able  to  successfully  resist  the  assaults  of  disease. 

I mean  by  pure  air,  that  winch  contains  the  normal  volume  of 
oxygen.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  means  life  to  the  animal.  The  air 
taken  up  by  the  lungs  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
(its  haemoglobin),  and  when  it  reaches  the  muscles,  it  gives  them 
life.  Without  the  oxygen,  the  muscle  is  dead. 

The  mystery  of  the  perpetuation  of  life  is,  I think,  due  to  the 
oxygen  and  its  action  with  the  carbon  in  the  tissues.  Nothing,  there- 
fore.  is  more  important  to  sustain  life  than  pure  air.  As  you  diminish 
the  quality  of  the  air  you  breathe,  the  lower  becomes  the  ebb  of  life, 
and  as  I have  said,  the  greater  becomes  the  susceptibility  to  the 
germ  that  produces  tuberculosis. 
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Tlie  moment  this  hidden  flame  ceases  to  burn  brightly,  that  moment 
life  begins  to  fail,  just  as  the  power  of  the  locomotive  begins  to  flag 
when  the  fire  becomes  low  or  clogged  with  ash  and  clinker,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  kept  burning  brightly  is  by  furnish- 
ing it  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  air.  Thus  alone  can  the  life  engine 
pursue  its  journey  uninterrupted  to  its  natural  terminus — and  thus 
alone  can  it  maintain  all  its  parts  in  vigorous  action.  Thus  alone 
can  it  protect  itself  against  external  agencies  which  threaten  the 
perfection  of  its  parts.  Provided  with  this  life  giving  stimulus  it 
is  comparatively  proof  against  every  destructive  agency.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  supply  is  diminished,  defensive  energy  begins  to  flag, 
the  germs  of  disease  rush  in  through  the  undefended  portals ; and, 
chief  among  them  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  ever  on  the  watch, 
establishes  itself,  clogging  its  avenues  of  draft  and  thus  rendering  the 
body  an  easy  prey  to  the  forces  of  early  decay. 

Let  us  consider  for  a few  minutes  how  far  the  conditions  of  life 
in  our  own  State  contribute  to  furnish  each  individual  with  the  re- 
quisites for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

In  order  that  the  fire  in  the  life  engine  may  be  kept  burning  the 
furnace  must  be  supplied  with  fuel.  The  fuel  of  the  animal  economy 
is  food.  No  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  so  rich  in  food  production 
as  Pennsylvania.  Certainly  no  one  should  die  of  starvation  here. 
But  just  as  slag  and  slate  so  far  from  feeding  the  tire  under  the 
boiler  only  serve  to  clog  the  grates  and  cut  off  the  free  supply  of 
air,  so  do  improper  articles  of  food  or  foods  improperly  prepared 
smother  the  subtle  combustion  which  is  essential  to  carry  on  the 
processes  of  life.  Those  especially  Avhose  life  fires  are  apt  to  burn 
sluggishly,  thus  leading  to  deposits  of  waste  in  the  channels  of  nutri- 
tion where  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  may  find  a soil  ready  for  their 
fructification  need  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  character  of  food  stuffs 
which  will  be  most  nourishing  and  at  the  same  time  yield  most 
readily  to  the  digestive  processes. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  Department  of  Health  is  instructing 
its  corps  of  dispensary  nurses  to  furnish  information  to  the  mothers 
of  families  where  they  are  called  to  render  their  seiwices  as  to  the 
character  of  food  calculated  to  build  up  the  resistance  of  the  system 
against  the  assaults  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  not  only  in  members 
of  the  family  already  suffering  but  in  the  children  of  the  household. 

As  the  cost  of  living  is  every  day  becoming  a more  serious  question, 
they  are  also  busy  in  instructing  the  poor  which  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  most  nourishing  articles  of  food  to  buy,  with  instruct- 
tions  for  the  best  methods  of  cooking  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
in  the  way  most  suitable  for  digestion  and  at  the  same  time  most 
appetizing  for  the  palate.  The  same  amount  of  food  of  the  same 
quality  may  be  so  affected  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  cooked  as  to  be 
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on  the  one  hand  a satisfying  and  strengthening  meal,  or  on  the  other 
not  only  to  be  entirely  insufficient  to  support  life,  but  even  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  digestive  processes. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  food  that  is  put  into  the  mouth  that  builds 
up  the  body  but  the  amount  that  is  appropriated  by  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs — after  having  been  thoroughly  masticated  by 
the  teeth  and  prepared  by  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  glands — 
just  as  one  stoker  will  keep  up  a clear  lire  and  get  all  the  available 
heat  out  of  his  coal  while  another  will  choke  his  lire  with  fuel  and 
waste  his  coal  in  volumes  of  unconsumed  carbon  filling  the  atmos- 
phere with  clouds  of  smoke — and  destroying  vegetation  for  miles 
around. 

But  if  pure  food  properly  cooked  is  an  essential  bulwark  of  life, 
not  less  so  is  pure  water,  for  watery  food  stutfs  will  not  entirely 
substitute  pure  water.  Here  again  nature  has  been  indeed  kind  to 
us.  But  how  shamefully  have  we  abused  her  gifts.  Springs  burst 
forth  from  a thousand  hillsides,  streams  traverse  hundreds  of  valleys, 
majestic  rivers  move  onward  to  the  sea,  all  full  to  the  brim  with 
water  of  crystal  purity,  a very  nectar  of  health.  So  it  was  at  first, 
but  now  every  fountain  has  become  suspected,  the  streams  run  black 
with  filth,  the  rivers  are  but  open  sewers. 

Here  again  the  State  has  stepped  in,  decreeing  that,  great  as  is 
tbe  Augean  task,  the  waters  of  the  State  must  be  restored  to  their 
virgin  purity.  That  no  longer  shall  the  cup  of  cold  water  be  a poisoned 
chalice.  That  towns  shall  not  continue  to  cast  their  waste  into 
streams  which  other  towns  use  for  their  drinking  water,  that  we 
must  learn  to  be  “our  brother’s  keeper.”  Already  a wholesome  change 
is  taking  place.  All  over  the  State  a decent  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  has  sprung  up  and  our  citizens  are  pleading  for  pure  water. 
Municipalities  are  recognizing  their  obligation  not  only  to  furnish 
their  own  taxpayers  with  wholesome  water  but  to  refrain  from  poison- 
ing the  sources  from  which  other  municipalities  draw  their  supply. 
The  typhoid  death  rate  is  noticeably  falling  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that,  as  lias  already  happened  in  certain  cities  of  Germany, 
typhoid  fever,  now  a scourge  and  an  opprobrium,  shall  cease  to  ap- 
pear in  our  mortality  tables. 

To  lead  our  people  to  appreciate  not  simply  the  value  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  fresh  air,  both  night  and  day,  for  those  not  only 
who  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  but  those  who  have  in  ordinary 
language  weak  lungs,  will  be  a matter  of  gradual  education. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  preaching  this  doctrine  from  every  one 
of  our  115  dispensaries  to  thousands  of  sufferers  every  day,  could 
there  be  a stronger  or  more  convincing  object  lesson  than  that  con- 
veyed by  our  Sanatoria  where  hundreds  of  patients  sleep  virtually 
in  the  open  air  on  a mountain  top  through  the  coldest  winters? 
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Already  operations  are  commencing  to  add  two  more  to  our  list 
of  sanatoriums,  one  at  Hamburg  in  Berks  county  for  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  one  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghenies  at  Cresson 
for  the  Western. 

When  these  three  institutions  are  doing  their  full  work  the  State 
will  be  furnishing  shelter,  food  and  medical  treatment  to  more  than 
2,200  indigent  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  in  all  its  stages,  to  those 
in  the  initial  stages  in  order  that  the  disease  may  be  checked  and  the 
patients  restored  to  work  and  usefulness,  to  those  in  the  latter 
stages  that  they  may  be  removed  from  confined  homes  where  they 
are  a menace  to  their  families,  neighbors  and  the  whole  people  in 
fact,  and  spend  their  remaining  days  in  comparative  comfort.  This 
is  not  an  act  of  charity  nor  a bestowal  of  public  alms,  but  a part 
of  the  grand  movement  for  blotting  out  the  curse  of  tuberculosis  from 
the  State, — a simple  measure  of  preventive  medicine. 

While  we  are  quite  justified  in  anticipating  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  cultivated  a race  of  human  beings  who  shall  be  immune 
to  communicable  disease  because  of  their  invulnerability,  yet  that 
time  is  in  the  distant  future  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  not  do  to 
neglect  the  time  honored  precautions  of  isolation,  quarantine  and 
disinfection,  in  those  zymotic  diseases  which  have  carried  off  so 
many  of  our  American  born  children. 

Through  our  seven  hundred  health  officers,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment is  enforcing  quarantine  of  the  communicable  diseases,  regulat- 
ing in  each  affection  the  duration  and  character  of  the  seclusion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  disease.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  school  authorities,  and  especially  of  the  school  teachers  whose 
intelligence  it  may  be  said  enables  them  to  appreciate  the  importance 
and  wisdom  of  our  regulations,  we  are  gradually  effecting  a reduc- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  such  affections  as  measles,  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  among  school  children.  For  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  last  mentioned  disease,  however,  we  avail  ourselves  of  that  won- 
derful agent,  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

With  six  hundred  and  fifty  distributing  centeres  of  this  remedy 
placed  at  the  most  accessible  points,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1905,  the  Department  has  in  this  way  furnished  antitoxin  for  the 
treatment  of  20,794  sick  children,  whose  parents  were  financially  un- 
able to  purchase  this,  the  only  specific  for  diphtheria.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  antitoxin  the  probable  mortality  out  of  this  number  as 
shown  by  statistics  would  have  been  8,743.  As  a result  of  this  treat- 
ment only  1,765  died.  But  the  curative  powers  of  this  serum  are  equal- 
led if  not  surpassed  by  its  prophylactic  powers,  as  is  well  known. 
For  this  purpose  15,100  persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  infec- 
tion were  treated  with  immunizing  doses.  Of  this  number  all  but  270 
escaped  the  infection  wholly,  and  only  16  of  these  died.  So  that  it 
is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  this  Department  has  in  this  way  alone 
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been  instrumental  in  saving  G,9G8  lives  and  preventing  contagion  and 
immense  loss  of  life  in  several  thousand  other  cases.  In  the  former 
this  saving  was  effected  by  an  average  outlay  of  seven  dollars  each 
and  in  the  latter  of  two  dollars. 

I have  said  that  the  furnace  of  life  requires  fresh  air  both  by  day 
and  by  night.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  furnish  facilities  for  the  air, 
always  eager  to  find  entrance  and  accomplish  its  life-giving  mission, 
by  night,  we  must  be  equally  careful  to  provide  for  its  admission  by 
day. 

If  we  go  into  the  office  of  a business  man  in  a great  city  on  a win- 
tery  day,  how  do  we  find  him  treating  this  angel  of  health?  Is  he 
inviting  it  in  and  making  it  welcome  or  is  he  doing  his  best  to  dis- 
courage its  advances?  Shut  up  in  an  air-tight  box,  hermetically 
sealed  with  weather  strips,  with  the  mercury  soaring  toward  the  80° 
mark,  we  look  in  vain  for  an  aperture  intended  for  the  admission  of 
outdoor  air  or  for  the  exit  of  that  which  has  been  breathed  over  and 
over  again  by  any  number  of  persons  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  For  warmth  he  depends  on  direct  radiators  placed  in  his  of- 
fice, heated  by  either  hot  water  or  steam,  which  simply  heats  and 
reheats  the  same  air  over  and  over  again  until  it  is  robbed  of  its 
oxygen  and  loaded  with  poisonous  organic  matter  from  the  lungs. 
The  public  must  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  fresh,  heated 
air  into  their  living  rooms  and  offices  by  some  indirect  system  which 
will  bring  about  a constant  change  of  the  air. 

Can  a better  incubator  for  the  floating  germs  of  tuberculosis  or 
pneumonia  be  imagined  than  the  mucous  membrane  of  his  air  cells 
tilled  with  the  residum  of  hours  of  breathing  of  his  own  and  other 
peoples’  breath,  which  is  the  case  when  the  direct  system  is  used. 
This  system  is  used  in  apartment  and  private  houses  for  the  reason 
that  it  consumes  less  coal,  permits  more  profit  to  the  lessor  of  the 
apartment  house  and  saves  money  for  the  householder,  that  it  may 
be  spent  on  artistic  drapings,  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  fraught  with 
death  to  the  occupants.  This  same  impure  air  is  to  be  found  in  our 
railroad  coaches,  trolley  cars,  office  buildings,  factories  and  places 
of  amusement. 

Another  picture,  which  can  be  contemplated  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion. Follow  in  imagination  one  of  our  Dispensary  nurses  in  her 
daily  round.  The  patient  having  already  undergone  a thorough  medi- 
cal inspection  by  the  Dispensary  physician  the  nurse  visits  the  home 
in  order  to  check  off  the  statements  of  the  patient  and  determine 
whether  the  case  is  an  appropriate  one  for  State  aid.  She  knocks 
at  the  door.  When  the  door  is  partly  opened  she  sometimes  takes  the 
precaution  to  place  her  foot  in  the  crack  lest  it  be  abruptly  closed  in 
her  face  before  a kind  word  can  be  spoken.  Once  in  the  house,  the 
experienced  nurse  can  soon  make  herself  welcome.  A glance  around 
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apprises  her  that  it  is  extremely  dirty,  as  are  also  the  housewife  her- 
self and  the  numerous  family  of  little  ones  that  cling  to  her  skirts. 
The  immaculate  dress  of  the  nurse  coupled  with  her  gentle  and  per- 
suasive manner  quickly  makes  a favorable  impression.  The  mother 
often  begins  to  fix  her  hair,  smooth  her  dress  and  order  the  children 
to  go  and  wash  up.  This  has  occurred  simply  as  the  result  of  the 
nurse’s  own  appearance  as  an  object  lesson,  and  before  she  has  said 
a word  about  cleanliness  herself. 

Before  long  the  visitor  and  the  family  become  more  at  ease  with 
one  another,  and  the  nurse  finds  opportunity  to  get  in  her  questions 
as  to  the  occupation  of  ihe  patient,  the  income  of  the  family,  the 
hours  of  work,  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  house  and  es- 
pecially of  the  bed  rooms  and  the  number  occupying  them. 

The  children  are  pleased  to  have  attention  shown  them  and  flock 
around  the  nurse,  not  even  resenting  a slight  physical  examination 
from  which  often  much  may  be  learned  by  an  experienced  observer. 
They  are  often  found  to  be  stunted  in  growth  and  their  flesh  is  soft 
and  flabby.  This  is  generally  explained  by  the  discovery  that  they 
are  not  fed  on  nourishing  food,  white  bread  and  molasses  being  +he 
staple  of  their  diet,  in  which  meat,  milk  or  fats  find  little  or  no 
place. 

Before  the  nurse  leaves  the  house  she  has  made  good  her  welcome 
and  may  even  venture  to  make  suggestions  as  to  cleanliness  of  house, 
person  and  apparel,  and  the  employment  of  such  food  as  shall  help 
to  guard  the  other  members  of  the  household  against  the  infection 
from  which  a member  of  the  family  is  unfortunately  suffering. 

Not  many  visits  are  made  before  the  poor  worn-out  mother,  who, 
but  a short  time  before  had  almost  given  up  hope,  believing  the  world 
to  be  against  her  and  her  family,  and  that  therefore  she  and  her 
family  might  as  well  be  against  the  world,  begins  to  take  a more 
hopeful  and  kindly  view  of  life.  The  government  nurse  has  been 
found  by  her  to  he  a guardian  angel  to  her  and  her  children  in  their 
desolation  and  distress.  Her-  visits  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to. 
The  house  begins  lo  take  on  an  air  of  respectability  and  the  children 
of  cleanliness.  Moreover,  the  latter  actually  begin  to  grow  and  their 
flesh  gradually  becomes  firmer  and  their  color  healthier.  Thus  their 
systems  begin  to  take  on  a normal  resistance  against  tuberculosis. 

The  nurse  is  often  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that  the  next  doot 
step  to  that  of  her  patient’s  house  has  been  scrubbed,  and  the  dingy 
window  panes  are  washed  and  shining,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks’  attendance  on  a house,  the  entire  row  often  gives  indication 
that  the  cleanliness  has  been  contagious. 

If  the  family  is  found  to  be  too  poor  to  obtain  sufficient  nourish- 
ing food  the  patient  is  furnished  with  such  daily  supply  of  eggs  and 
milk  on  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  as  the  latter  deems  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  on  the  treatment  of  the  case  successfully.  The  parents 
are  taught  the  proper  proportion  of  meat,  fats  and  starches  necessary 
to  build  up  and  maintain  strong  vigorous  bodies.  Economy  in  the 
purchase  of  foods  and  the  various  methods  of  preparing  them  so  that 
they  shall  be  most  digestible  and  nourishing  are  taught  as  occasion 
offers.  The  final  result  is  that  not  only  does  the  patient  regain  his 
health  if  the  treatment  proves  successful,  but  the  whole  family  is 
improved  in  vigor,  the  house  is  found  to  be  comparatively  clean  and 
neat,  and  the  expenses  of  living  are  found  to  be  less  than  they  were 
when  provisions  were  bought  in  the  careless,  ignorant,  haphazard  way 
that  they  were  before.  More  than  this  the  families  become  more  self- 
respecting  and  gain  greater  respect  for  law.  They  become  better 
citizens  as  well  as  happier  and  healthier,  and  Ihe  outcome  of  the  work 
if  continued  for  a series  of  years  will  be  to  inci’ease  the  producing 
power  of  the  State.  Indirectly  many  dollars  will  be  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Commonwealth  in  return  for  those  thus  judiciously 
spent  by  the  Department. 

That  the  public  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  work 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  gifts  which  we  are  constantly  receiving 
for  our  patients. 

But  the  Department  is  aiming  at  something  deeper  than  awaken- 
ing a sentiment  of  approval  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  or 
even  arousing  their  sympathies  with  the  tuberculosis  sufferers.  Its 
officers  and  agents,  representing  the  government  of  the  State,  are 
mingling  with  the  people,  gaining  their  confidence  and  acquiring  in- 
timate knowledge  of  their  necessities,  privations  and  sufferings,  in- 
structing them  in  the  art  of  healthful  living — where  conditions  war- 
rant it  even  supplying  such  nourishing  food  as  is  requisite  in  order 
to  build  up  a resistance  to  disease — and  in  every  possible  way  en- 
couraging them  to  look  upon  the  State  not  as  a cold  abstraction  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  absorbing  their  hard- 
earned  savings  in  taxes,  but  as  an  ever  ready  friend  to  whom  they 
may  appeal  with  confidence  when  for  no  fault  of  their  own  they  have 
been  overtaken  with  misfortune  and  disaster. 


